REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE, 

Of  September  7th,  1858, 


To  fhc  Boart)  of  Trat)e  of  fhe  of  Pittsburgh: 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  Committee  appointed  to  receive  a 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  sent  to  confer  with 
your  Board  and  City  Councils  on  the  affairs  of  mutual  interest, 
and  especially  to  seek  co-operation  in  a proposed  effort  to  repeal 
the  Tonnage  Tax  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  respect- 
fully report : 

That  in  connection  with  a Committee  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils,  We  waited  on  the  Philadelphia  Committee  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  took  such  measures  as  seemed  proper,  to  show  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  chosen  to 
represent  our  sister  city — our  cordial  sympathy  in  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  Philadelphia  Board,  and  to  afford  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  to  the  Committee  for  the  expression  of  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  their  mission. 

On  the  11th,  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee at  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  and  the  afternoon  was  passed, 
with  such  members  of  your  Board  as  chose  to  attend,  in  a friendly 
discussion  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  cities.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
held  an  informal  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  and  were  addressed  at 
length  by  Messrs.  Thomas,  Derbyshire,  Biddle,  and  Souders. 

Courteous  resolutions  w'ere  passed  by  the  meeting,  and  remarks 
made  expressing  the  kindly  feeling  of  this  community  towards 
Philadelphia,  and  protesting  against  the  error  of  charging  our  hon- 
est efforts  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Tonnage  Tax,  and  our  en- 


cfeavors  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  unjust 
discriminations  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  as  an  evidence 
of  hostility  to  our  sister  city.  A proper  understanding  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  cities,  it  was  contended,  would  prove  them  to  be 
identical  and  compel  them  to  unite  against  the  encroachments  of 
a power  which  bids  fair  without  that  union  to  overcome  both. 

Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  part  of  his  Committee,  extended  aa  invita- 
tion to  your  Board  to  visit  Philadelphia,  as  the  guests  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  that  city. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  no  arguments  were  given, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Tonnage  Tax,  which  hacl  not  before  been  fully 
canvassed  in  this  community.  On  the  contrary,  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  admitted  that  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality — on 
which  the  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  sent  to  Harrisburg  last 
winter  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  tax  placed  their  greatest  confi- 
dence^-Was  untenable. 

The  arguments  contained  in  the  Memorial  of  your  Board  to  the 
Legislature  remained  uncontroverted. 

The  Committee  came  here  seemingly  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  a community  opposed  to  all  Railroads — and  the  progress 
of  the  age — that  we  gave  them  nothing  but  opposition  and  granted 
them  no  immunities.  That  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  a spe- 
cial object  of  our  enmity,  and  that  we  did  not  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages we  derived  from  it.  That  we  even  thought  a return  to 
“Conestoga  wagons”  would  be  a satisfactory  arrangement.  Hence 
our  opposition  to  the  “repeal  of  the  Tonnage  Tax,”  and  our  earnest- 
ness on  the  subject  of  “imagined”  discrimination  against  us.  Their 
efforts  were  therefore  directed  to  the  enlightenment  of  our  commu' 
uity  on  these  points. 

We  referred  to  the  corporate  indebtedness  of  our  county  and 
cities  as  evidence  that  we  had  not  been  behind  in  the  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  pointed  to  the  railway  track, 
through  the  public  grounds  and  across  the  principal  streets  of  Alle- 
gheny— to  the  crossing  of  Penn  Street,  the  main  outlet  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  to  the  locomotive  and  long  trains  of  cars  passing  hourly 
for  a distance  of  two  miles  up  and  down  its  principal  business- 
thoroughfare — and  satisfied  them  that  railroads  enjoyed  privileges- 
here  which  they  did  not  even  ask  for  in  an  eastern  city. 
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To  prove  tt  ae  discriminations  charged,  in  cheir  baleful  effects 
were  not  imaginary,  we  referred  them  to  the  decaying  engine  shops, 
the  silent  and  deserted  boat-yards,  the  idle  steamers,  and  ruined 
millers,  the  produce  business  banished  to  western  points,  the  ship- 
ping business  monopolized  by  a corporation,  and  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  leaving  Pennsylvania  for  other  States. 

As  when  in  times  past,  the  wise  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  made 
each  of  her  two  principal  cities,  the  terminus  of  her  great  public 
works,  many  flocked  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage — so  now 
enterprising  people  hurry  off  to  establish  themselves  in  the  distant 
towns  to  which,  by  the  selfish  policy  of  an  ungrateful  corporation, 
these  advantages  have  been  transferred. 

Your  Committee  have  been  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  neither 
Pittsburgh,  or  any  other  part  of  this  Commonwealth,  can  expect 
aid  from  Philadelphia  to  redress  a wrong  committed  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  long  as  that  corporation 
succeeds  in  persuading  her  citizens  that  Philadelphia  reaps  all  the 
benefit  of  the  wrong.  We  are  equally  satisfied  that  a fair  examL 
nation  of  the  policy  of  the  road  will  lead  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  one  man,  to  adopt  our  views.  The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia by  aiding  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  transfer  its  termini 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  Boston,  at  the  east,  and  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  else- 
where, at  the  West,  is  compassing  her  own  ruin  with  ours.  The 
large  extent  and  number  of  her  mercantile  pursuits  may  make  the 
result  less  immediately  apparent.  The  habit  of  looking  for  the  cause 
of  the  injury  in  every  other  direction  than  that  from  which  they 
are  receiving,  partially  compensatory  benefits  may  render  the  cause 
obscure  to  them.  A stimulating  anodyne  may  relieve  the  pain 
and  flatter  the  patient,  while  it  gnaws  at  some  vital  to  produce  dis- 
ease beyond  recovery. 

Philadelphia  was  once  the  metropolis  of  America;  her  commer- 
cial marine  perhaps  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  cities  together ; 
its  sails  were  spread  at  every  port,  and  the  vessels  beneath  them 
bore  from  a hundred  distant  shores  the  wealth  of  nations  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  her  princely  merchants.  A great  commercial  rival  began 
to  rob  her  of  the  supremacy  she  enjoyed.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
trace  all  the  process  and  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  won- 
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derful  sficdess  of  her  rival,  further  than  to  verify  the  assertion  that 
Philadelphia  herself  has  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  that  suc- 
cess. When  New  York,  through  her  grand  canal,  became  a vast 
depot  for  the  export  trade,  attractive  to  the  shipping  on  account 
of  her  ability  to  load  the  outward  bound,  Philadelphia  was  still  the 
distributing  mart  of  a vast  trade  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
coast.  Contented  and  pleased  with  this  feature,  it  was  fostered, 
and  her  merchants  easily  began  to  make  their  importations  through 
Neiv  York.  She  is  still  a distributing  mart,  but  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  foreign  goods  she  distributes,  four-fifths  are  imported 
through  the  Custom  House  of  her  rival ! Her  most  distinguished 
statistician  has  asserted  that  “ more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  New  York  is  supplied  by  the  capital  cf  Phil- 
adelphia.” While  blinded  by  the  partially  compensatory  benefit  of 
being  the  distributor,  her  vast  foreign  commerce  was  destroyed  by 
the  acts  of  her  own  merchants. 

A line  of  steamers  will  not  bring  it  back,  nor  will  the  sham  and 
profitless  glory  of  seeing  more  produce  pass  through  to  New  York 
by  our  line  than  some  other.  The  vain  boast  of  “gross  monthly 
receipts  on  the  Penn’a.  Railroad”  is  but  a mockery,  but  the  rail- 
road of  Pennsylvania,  managed  for  a few  years  with  a view  to  the 
interests  of  this  Commonwealth  and  its  metropolis,  would  place 
the  latter  again  in  the  proud  position  she  once  occupied,  as  the  first 
city  in  America,  Every  body  can  see  the  misfortune  now,  but  if 
some  warning  voice  from  the  west  had  pointed  out  a main  cause, 
it  would  have  been  as  little  heeded  as  ours  is  now. 

We  do  not  know,  from  inquiry  into  the  facts,  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  trade  in  Philadelphia ; yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  belief  that  under  the  present  system  of  management  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  on  which  the  two  cities  are  dependent,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  should  progress  in  an  even 
ratio,  with  New  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  western  competitors  on 
the  other.  This  impossibility,  or  disability  would  exist  for  the  reaK 
son  to  which  we  impute  it,  even  if  the  local  and  other  advantages 
in  our  favor  were  greater  than  they  are.  Without  these  advantages 
the  policy  we  deprecate  would  entirely  destroy  both. 

Have  the  mercantile  interests  of  Philadelphia,  since  the  sale  of 
the  Main  Line  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Penn’a.  R.  R.  kept  pace 


'with.  New  York  pari  passu  with  the  general  growth  of  the  country 
— or  even  that  part  of  it  which,  from  geographical  position,  ough^ 
to  be  tributary  to  the  former  city  alone  ? If  not,  then  why  not  ? 
In  answering  these  questions,  our  Philadelphia  friends  will  show  no 
lack  of  wisdom,  if  they  look  at  every  point  bearing  on  the  case,  takng 
care  to  avoid  examining  the  one  we  suggest,  through  the  spectacles  of 
either  Directors  or  Stockholders.  We  know  that  Pittsburgh,  with 
natural  advantages  in  trade,  infinitely  beyond  her  western  rivals, 
has  fallen  behind  them.  Without  meaning  to  argue  our  own  case, 
which  is  so  clearly  understood  already,  we  may  illustrate  a point 
or  two  to  show  how  much  Philadelphia  is  really  affected  by  con- 
niving at  our  injury  ; and  we  may  remark  here,  that  what  we  say 
of  one  or  two  branches,  will  apply  to  almost  every  occupation  is 
commerce  or  manufactures  in  whieh  our  people  have  been  or  are  still 
engaged. 

Pittsburgh  once  transacted  a considerable  produce  business, 
which  gave  promise  of  a vast  increase.  The  discrimination  against 
us  in  railroad  charges,  not  only  checked  the  increase,  but  lias  driven 
to  western  points  most  of  that  which  we  formerly  had.  If  that 
trade  had  been  suffered  to  continue  with  us — as  it  must  have  done 
had  not  transportation  prices  been  arranged  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  laws  cf  trade — Philadelphia  would  naturally  have  received 
through  us,  the  whole  of  the  business,  or  at  the  worst  had  Baltimore 
only  for  a competitor'. 

The  trade  is  made  to  concentrate  at  various  points  in  the  west — 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  &c.  and  Philadel- 
phia finds,  at  these  places,  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  all 
competing  with  her,  and  is  able  to  bear  from  them  only  a small 
moiety  of  that  trade  which  nature  and  geography  meant  she  should 
almost  monopolize. 

In  a natural  state  of  affairs  Cincinnati  would  have  an  advantage 
of  being  350  miles  nearer  the  western  producer  or  customer  than 
Pittsburgh,  while  the  latter  has  the  compensating  advantage  of  be- 
ing 350  miles  nearer  the  head  of  the  market.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  instead  of  helping  the  city  to  which  it  is  in  part  indebted 
for  existence,  steps  in  and  takes  away  from  us  this  advantage,  at  the 
same  time  making  us  pay,  through  our  local  trade,  the  loss  the  road 
sustains  in  doing  us  the  injury.  Produce  must  and  does  seek  a 
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subordinate  market  from  the  hands  of  the  producer  and  country 
merchant,  from  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  great  marts  of  the 
seaboard.  Railroads  will  no  more  bring  about  a change  in  this  re- 
spect, than  they  will  enable  the  consumer  of  dry  goods  to  get  his 
supplies  from  the  cargo  importer.  Take  a point  equi-distant  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  A farmer  or  country  merchant  residing 
there  has  five  hundred  or  a thousand  bushels  of  grain.  He  will 
not  send  it  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  but  to  the  subordinate 
market  nearer  home  ; he  would  naturally,  the  cost  being  equal,  send 
to  Pittsburgh.  That  being  350  miles  nearer  the  seabord,  aught  to 
afford  a better  market  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  freight  for  350 
miles.  The  Cincinnati  merchant,  he  finds,  can  ship  east  at  about 
the  same  price  it  costs  from  Pittsburgh,  besides  having  the  choice 
of  three  or  four  routes,  and  he  sends  his  wheat  there.  Pittsburgh 
loses  it  altogether,  and  if  Philadelphia  gets  it,  she  must  out-bid,  in 
some  way,  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  she  will  never  see  it.  We  lose,  also,  the  custom  of  the 
country  merchant,  who  fills  up  his  stock  wherever  he  sells  the  col- 
lected result  of  his  trading  operations  with  the  farmer.  If  the  far- 
mer or  merchant  resides  equi-distant  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land, the  case  will  afford  a still  stronger  illustration. 

Pittsburgh  houses  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  or  grocery, 
and  other  branches  of  business,  have  been  compelled,  by  the  force 
of  these  discriminations,  to  change  their  location  to  western,  and  in 
some  cases  eastern  cities.  A change  to  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  else- 
where, at  once  makes  them  customers  of  New  York.  There  are 
merchants  in  Philadelphia,  a glance  at  whose  books  will  present  this 
more  forcibly  than  any  words  of  ours. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1831,  when  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  road  was  yet  only  talked  of  as  a “great  project,” 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  procure 
legislative  authority  to  construct  a railroad  to  connect  with  the 
canal  of  Central  Ohio.  Among  other  advantages  to  be  attained 
thereby,  it  was  stated  in  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  “it  will 
secure  to  the  enterprise  of  this  city  a very  great  proportion  of  the 
flouring  business  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  village  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  to  our  State  canal  the  carrying  of  the  manufactured 
articles,  and  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  sale.  In  one  year  pre- 
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vious  to  December  1831,  Rochester  made  242,000  barrels,  and  her 
millers  paid  out  $1,160,000.”  The  flouring  business,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  our  road  westward,  began  to  start  into  a vigorous  exist- 
ence. Two  establishments  were  erected,  capable  of  making  over 
300,000  barrels  per  annum.  Pittsburgh,  from  her  cheap  fuel,  her 
position  at  the  gateway  of  the  grain-growing  States,  reaching  through 
them  all  by  river,  railroad  and  canal,  is  eminently  the  place  for  the 
manufacture,  and  in  a very  few  years  would  have  exceeded  any 
other  city  in  the  amount  of  its  products.  Philadelphia  was  the  sole 
market.  The  wretched  railroad  policy  sustained  by  that  city,  ruined 
the  millers,  and  put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  flour  which  aught  to  be  manufactured  here,  and  shipped 
to  and  sold  in  Philadelphia,  must  no-«v  be  made  at  points  further 
west,  and  more  accessible  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
How  much  of  it  will  seek  Philadelphia  for  a market,  or  for  foreign 
shipment,  her  own  merchants  can  best  answer. 

For  the  details  of  the  mode  by  which  the  ruin  was  accomplished, 
we  refer  to  publications  which  have  been  made  by  your  Board,  our 
object  now  being  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Philadel- 
phia is  greatly  injured  in  the  wrong  done  to  us.*  A similar  opera- 
tion to  that  which  deprives  Pittsburgh  of  her  advantages  of  location 
in  the  west,  and  sympathetically  effecting  injury  to  Philadelphia,  is 
directly  operating  on  that  city,  and  making  her  not  what  she  should 
be  of  right,  a head  market  on  the  sea  board,  co-equal  in  general  ad- 
vantages with  New  York,  and  superior  in  nearness  to  the  west,  but 
merely  a large  manufacturing  town  on  the  route  to  New  York.  She 
has  come  to  be  nothing  more.  All  the  details  of  the  causes,  it  is 
not  for  us,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  into,  even  if  we  felt  ourselves  ca- 
pable for  a task  which  is  beyond  us,  but  we  may  venture  the  opinion 
that  if  the  railroads  entering  that  city,  offered  their  discriminations 

*From  the  Pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  written  in  1831,  we  mike  the  further  following  extract : 

“Philadelphia  was  always  the  chosen  and  favorite  market  for  the  merchants  of  Ohio.  After  careful 
and  extended  inquiry,  we  find  that  confidence  in  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  advantages 
of  its  market  still  exists:  so  great  is  that  confidence  even  at  the  present  time,  that  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  produce  sold  in  New  York,  many  procure  their  supplies  of  foreign  merchandize  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  thence  shipped  to  New  York  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Erie  canal.  But,  however  partial  may  be 
their  preference  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  it  will  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  come  greatly  into  com 
petition  with  their  interests.”  Have  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  became  Shylocksas  compared  with 
with  those  of  New  York?  Or  has  the  Penna.  K.  R.  united  in  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  roads  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  a large  portion  of  the  Ohio  merchants  to  go  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  further  t o 
reach  the  latter  city  ? Tn  1831  our  {Railroad  to  the  West  was  defeated  by  Philale'phia — that  city 
maintaining  that  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  would  better  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
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in  its  favor  instead  of  against,  in  favor  of  stopping  there  instead  of 
passing  through,  it  -would  be  a first  and  grand  step  towards  reinsta- 
ting Philadelphia  in  her  once  proud  position.  In  lieu  of  the  “ great 
Penna.  route  to  New  York ” which  fills  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
western  cities,  we  would  have  the  great  Penna.  route  to  Philadelphia. 

The  western  merchant  is  advertised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
Road  Co.  that  his  goods  purchased  in  New  York,  will  be  carried 
from  that  point,  at  the  same  or  less  cost,  than  from  Philadelphia, 
which  is  a hundred  miles  nearer  home.  His  oroduce  is  also  carried 

x 

through  at  a proportionally  less  rate  per  mile,  than  if  destined  for 
that  city.  The  passenger  rates  are  arranged  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  the  making  of  New  York,  the  metropolis. 

If  a person  of  ordinary  common  sense  wore  informed  of  the  fact, 
that  the  price  of  flour  ranges  from  8 to  10  cents  higher  in  New 
York  than  Philadelphia,  and  requested  to  set  about  it,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  make  Philadelphia  a better  market 
than  New  York,  and  consequently  reverse  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  cities  as  buyers  and  shippers  of  that  article,  he  would  at 
once  by  a favorable  discrimination,  try  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  price,  and  besides  offer  some  additional  inducement  to  the  seller. 
The  present  system  pursued  by  our  roads,  just  reverses  the  operation; 
instead  of  an  inducement  being  held  out  to  the  produce  to  stop  in 
Philadelphia,  the  existing  attractions  of  New  York  are  added — 
instead  of  an  inducement  being  offered  to  the  merchant  who  buys  his 
goods  in  and  starts  from  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  ends  in  and  is  made  by  the  latter  city,  proclaims  that  if  the 
goods  are  bought  in  New  York,  they  will  be  carried  one  hundred 
miles  for  nothing.* 

The  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  has  been  char- 
acterized as  “insane,”  that  there  is  some  “method  in  their  madness” 
may  be  realized  by  our  Philadelphia  friends,  in  the  consideration  of 
one  fact,  viz:  the  Philadelphia  Corn  Exchange  i3  languidly  sustained 
by  about  230  members  or  firms;  that  of  Baltimore  is  vigorous  and 
active,  with  about  400. 


'-’  Sir  ce  the  above  was  written  a change  has  been  made  which  places  Philadelphia  in  a somewhat  bet. 
ter  position,  though  by  no  means  the  favorable  one  to  which  she  is  entitled.  We  learn  from  a report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  concession  is  in  part  due  to  their  remonstrances.  Whether  after  com- 
mitting the  wrong  for  six  years,  deliberately  and  intentionally,  this  partial  repentance  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue longer  than  until  the  Philadelphians  get  the  tonnage  tax  repealed, is  to  say  the  least,  a question 
worthy  of  consideration.  Or  is  it  dependant  upon  tha  >jo^t|nuance  theagreement  between  the  four 
contracting  powtrs  ? 
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'The  stockholding  interest  of  the  Maryland  road  is  temporarily 
sacrificed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  chief  city.  When  that  city’s 
prosperity  is  placed  on  a footing  beyond  a doubt  or  danger  of  rival- 
ry, then  the  stockholders  wilFreap  their  reward.  The  permanent 
interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  her  chief  cities, 
are  being  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  apparent  present  advantage  of  the 
stockholders.  When  those  cities  have  sunk  into  a position  of  infe- 
riority, beyond  doubt  or  chance  of  resuscitation,  these  stockholders 
also  will  reap  their  reward,  and  in  viewing  the  present  management 
of  the  two  roads  from  some  point  in’  the  future,  there  may  be  a 
change  in  their  opinions,  as  to  their  relative  sanity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  "disclaimed  any 
disposition  to  defend  the  injurious  action  of  the  Railroad,  under 
which  we  suffer,  (and  we  disclaim  any  disposition  to  complain  of  its 
beneficial  acts,)  they  admitted  the  discrimination  to  be  a serious  evil 
to  us,  but  declared  it  irremediable.  The  whole  Committee,  however, 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  reply,  “The  Tonnage  Tax — you  see — for 
it  is  set  down  clearly  in  the  freight  bills  presented  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  is  paid  by  you  and  by  us,  and  adds  to  our  burden, 
help  us  to  get  that  repealed.” 

The  words  of  the  charter  impose  this  just  and  reasonable  tax  on 
“all  tonnage  of  every  description,  except  the  ordinary  baggage  of 
passengers.”  Did  the  legislature  mean  by  these  words,  to  give  the 
Penna.  Railroad  Company  a right  to  collect  the  whole  tonnage  tax 
from  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  those  of  New  York 
and  Ohio  may  go  free?  The  charter  of  the  Penna.  Company  was 
asked  for,  on  the  ground  of  promised  benefits  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  granted  to  do  good  primarily  to  her  own  citizens.  When  that 
company  is  found  destroying!  our  business  and  extorting  from  us,  for 
the  benefit  of  people  beyond  our  borders,  or  even  for  its  own  stock- 
holders, are  we  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  our  only  just  or  only 
remedy,  is  to  slip  its  hands  out  of  our  pockets,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth?  We  know  too  well  that  if  the  treasury  is 
emptied,  we  must  contribute  our  share  to  its  replenishment.  Auc- 
tions pay  a special  tax  on  sales;  certain  of  them  make  the  money 
out  of  an  easy  going  class  of  customers,  who  can  be  imposed  on  with 
“galvanized  watches  and  sample  cards.”  It  is  no  defence  to  say 
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they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  because  the  tax  is  heavy,  and  the  other 
business  wont  agree  to  pay  it,  nor  would  any  one  suggest  a repeal 
of  the  auction  duties,  as  the  proper  remedy  for  th?  evil.  The  Penna. 
Railroad  becomes  what  the  Legislature  never  meant  it  to  be,  an  op- 
pressor of  the  citizen — wronging  the  home  shipper,  by  making  him 
pay  double  as  much  as  the  foreign,  and  the  whole  of  a tax  which 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gross  profits  of  the  Company’s  business. 

What  an  estimate  is  formed  of  the  intelligence  of  our  legislature, 
who  are  expected  to  be  blinded,  or  who  are  to  be  whipped  in  by  the 
shallow  artifice  of  the  Company. 

As  is  often  the  case,  when  sophistry  or  ingenuity  are  depended  on 
to  sustain  a weak  cause,  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Tonnage 
Tax  adopt  two  separate  lines  of  argument,  based  upon  assumed  facts, 
either  of  which  being  true,  controverts  the  other,  and  the  super- 
structure erected  upon  it.  We  have  mentioned  one,  the  other  as^ 
sumes  that  all  the  trade  pays  the  tonnage  tax,  and  then  goes  on  the 
argument,  “It  is  unconstitutional  for  one  State  to  tax  the  trade  of 
another — selfishness  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
railroads  are  national — it  is  a disgrace  to  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania— the  Keystone  of  the  arch,  to  lay  trammels  on  trade,  &c.” 
If  unconstitutional,  go  to  the  courts — the  legislature  is  not  the  arbi- 
ter of  constitutional  questions.  If  the  Company  or  their  lawyer 
believed  it  unconstitutional,  would  they  have  continued  to  pay  it 
from  year  to  year,  without  an  appeal  to  the  courts  ? As  to  the 
“disgrace,  selfishness,  &c.”  we  prefer  to  answer  in  the  words  of  two 
of  Pennsylvania’s  wisest  men.  Said  Chief  Justice  Black  on  one 
occasion:  “It  is  no  imputation  on  the  honor  and  magnanimity  of  a 
State  in  debt  forty  millions,  to  say  that  she  is  willing  to  protect 
both  the  pockets  and  feelings  of  her  people.  It  is  not  a disgrace 
that  she  thinks  of  justice  to  her  creditors,  before  she  parts  with  her 
resources  to  those  who  have  no  claims  on  anything  but  her  courtesy.” 
And  Justice  Lowrie  remarks  on  another — 

“State  pride,  state  enterprise,  patriotism  is  selfishness,  but  it  is  the 
very  form  of  selfishness  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  national  glory.” 

In  conclusion,  while  your  Committee,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
members  of  your  Board  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  are  averse  to 
the  chief  object  of  the  Philadelphia  deputation,  the  repeal  of  the 
tonnage  tax,  we  yet  hail  their  appointment  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
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as  the  evidence  of  a growing  disposition  in  the  Metropolis  to  consult 
with  other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  questions  of  mutual 
interest.  We  are  convinced,  that  however  carefully  they  may  have 
examined  the  question  now  at  issue  from  their  one  stand  point,  the 
public  in  Philadelphia  have  not  been  informed  of  the  true  rea- 
son why  this  Board  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax.  We  ap- 
pend to  this  report,  the  memorial  of  your  Board  to  the  legislature 
last  winter,  and  recommend  that  the  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the 
Philadelphia  Board,  and  the  Philadelphia  papers,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  published  as  a summary  of  the  principal  grounds  of  the 
opposition  of  your  Board  to  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax. 

F.  R.  BRUNOT, 

WM.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
ISAIAH  DICKEY, 
DAVID  CAMPBELL, 
JOHN  S.  COSGRAVE. 


*The  Board,  by  resolutioD,  directed  the  re-publication  of  the  Report  on  the  tonnage  tax,  which  fol- 
lows, hence  the  memorial,  which  is  but  a summary  of  the  argument,  is  omitted. 


®ffimagc  fe 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held  February  5th,  1858,  the  following  resolution  was  offered 
and  passed  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  following  questions,  and  re 
port  as  soon  as  practicable  their  ^operation  on  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  to 
suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  such  remedies  as  may  seem  practicable  for  the  evils  whieh 
may  be  found  to  exist,  viz:  Do  the  railroads  of 'Pennsylvania  discriminate  against  her  citizens?  2d 
If  so,  is  the  cause  to  be  found  in  the  three  mill  tax  ? 3d.  Should  that  tax  be  repealed  ? 

In  accordance  with  the  above  Resolution,  Messrs.  F.  R.  Brunot,  Isaiah  Dickey,  and  George  B. 
Jones,  were  appointed  said  Committee. 

At  a susequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  February  19th,  1858,  the  Committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing Report,  which,  after  being  read,  was  accepted,  and  was,  on  motion  of  C.  H.  Paulson,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form:  Messrs.  C,  H.  Paulson  and  John  S.  Cosgrave  being  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  superintend  its  publication. 


In  examining  the  questions  submitted,  the  Committee  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  documents  and  papers  as  they  de- 
sired to  consult,  within  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  report.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  operations  of  the  principal  railway  to 
which  your  resolution  pointed,  and  in  the  beginning  disclaim  any  dis- 
position to  undervalue  its  usefulness,  or  add  to  the  growing  prejudice 
against  our  now  only  thoroughfare  to  the  eastern  cities.  If  our  con- 
clusions should  seem  adverse  to  the  apparent  interests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rail  Road  Company,  we  justify  ourselves  by  quoting  the 
language  of  one  of  its  ablest  advocate: 

“Truth  and  duty  require  that  the  true  condition  of  the  community 
should  be  exhibited.  ***** 

The  evils  which  threaten  us  must  *be  known  before  means  can  be 
taken  to  avoid  them,  and  he,  who  conscious  of  impending  danger,  fails 
to  give  the  alarm,  because  the  information  would  be  unpalatable, 
betrays  the  interest  which  every  good  citizen  should  protect.” 
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We  shall  consider,  first,  the  question,  should  the  three  mill  tax 

ON  TONNAGE  BE  REPEALED? 

In  the  year  1846,  -when  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Co.  applied 
for  a charter,  the  Commonwealth  owned  a line  of  communication 
between  her  eastern  and  western  borders,  which  had  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  of  especial  advantage  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  country  through  which  the  line  passed;  this  invest- 
ment of  $20,000,000,  and  the  individual  interests  which  had  been 
created  by  it,  imperatively  required  the  continued  protection  of  the 
legislative  power  which  had  created  them. 

The  charter  asked  for,  seemed  to  imperil  these  interests,  and  carry 
with  it,  if  granted,  the  right  to  absorb  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  a 
corporation,  the  sources  of  revenue  on  which  the  State  was  dependent 
for  reimbursement  of  her  enormous  outlay,  and  eventual  payment  of 
the  debt  which  still  existed  for  th  construction  of  her  public  works. 
Duty  to  herself,  her  citizens,  and  her  creditors,  imperatively  demand 
ed  that  she  should  not  dissipate  her  resources,  or  yield  to  a private 
corporation,  without  adequate  compensation  a privilege  which  while  it 
hazarded  her  own  interests,  promised  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  re- 
cipient. The  Legislature  reluctantly  granted  the  charter  but  fixed  for 
it  a price,  which  while  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  tax-payers  and 
creditors  of  the  State,  was  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a moderate  tonnage 
tax,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  citizens  at  large  the  advantage  of  a whole- 
some competition  between  two  routes  of  traffic,  and  thus  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  made  their  investments  at  either  end  or  along 
the  line  of  the  Public  Works.  That  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
privilege  granted,  was  reasonable  and  fair,  in  the  view  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rail  Road  Company,  is  manifest  from  the  alacrity  with  which 
it  accepted  the  terms.* 

If  the  transaction  had  been  between  individuals,  no  amount  of 
sophistry  or  distortion  of  facts  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
party  of  the  first  part  should  yield  up  his  rent  claim,  just  at  the  time 


*Sec.  22  of  the  original  charter  provides,  <:that  all  tonnage , of  whatever  lcind  or  description , except  the 
ordinary  baggage  of  passengers— loaded  at  Harrisburg  or  Pittsburgh,  or  at  any  intermediate  point,  and 
carried  and  conveyed  more  than  20  miles,  between  the  10th  day  of  March  and  1st  of  December  in  each 
year,  shall  be  subject  to  a toll  or  duty  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  rate  of  5 mills  per  mile 
for  each  ton  of  2000  lbs.”  Subsequently  the  sum  was  reduced' to  3 mills,  and  the  toll  made  continuous 
with  the  assent  of  the  Rail  Road  Company,  and  in  connection  with  other  legislation  of  value  to  them' 
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when  it  begins  to  be  of  value  to  him.  A corrupt  agent  might  do  $<j 
to  the  detriment  of  his  principal,  but  the  principal  would  never  do 
so  great  a wrong  to  himself,  and  jet  a portion  of  this  tax  has  been 
already  remitted,  and  some  of  our  own  citizens  (as  we  believe,  with- 
out  due  reflection,)  are  asking  that  another  portion  shall  be  released.* 

Again:  The  Legislature  entered  into  this  contract,  believing  that 
the  tax  was  a sufficient  protection  to  the  Main  Line  to  ensure  its  pro. 
ductiveness,  a sufficient  protection  to  the  agricultural  and  manufac. 
turing  capital  invested  along  the  line  and  at  its  termini,  and  a means 
of  giving  permanency  to  that  wholesome  competition  between  two 
modes  of  conveyance  which  always  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  public: 
or  that  in  the  failure  to  accomplish  these  ends,  the  tonnage  tax  would 
make  up  to  the  State  the  consequent  deficiency  of  revenue. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Her  public  works,  shortly  before  the 
completion  of  the  Central  Road,  and  about  the  times  the  new  Port- 
age Road  was  commenced,  were  immensely  valuable  and  productive. 
Their  progress  had  been  onward  from  the  beginning. 


In  1843,  the  tolls  received  were $1,017,841  12 

“ 1844,  “ “ “ 1.067.603  42 

“ 1845,  “ “ “ 1.196.979  43 

“ 1846,  “ “ “ 1.295.494  76 

“ 1847,  “ “ « 1 581.595  87 

“ 1848,  “ “ “ . . 1.533.344  00 

“ 1849,  „ „ „ 1.633.277  72 

“ 1850,  “ “ “ 1.768,209  46 

“1851,  “ “ “ 1.793.624  82 


* Viz:  The  tonnage  tax  on  pig  iron  and  blooms.  The  President  of  the  Company  having  intimated  his, 
readiness  to  reduce  the  freight  on  these  articles  to  an  amount  equal  to  the-tax,  if  they  can  get  it  removed 
some  of  the  furnace  men  have  set  to  work  to  effect  the  object.  In  an  able  pamphlet  of  50  pages 
against  the  tonnage  tax,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  one  hieh  in  office  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  we  find  the  following  argument;  “As  the  through  business  is  probably  greater  than  the 
lcoal,  the  Company  could,  if  the  tax  was  repealed,  afford  to  reduce  the  charges  on  local  freight  to 
more  than  double  the  whole  amount  ef  the  tax.  In  fact,  as  the  through  business  is  carried  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  road,  and  the  local  for  an  average  distance,  probably  not  exceeding  the  half  of  it, 
it  is  evident  that  a reduction  to  an  extent  three  times  the  amount  of  Vie  tax  might  be  made  without  loss*”  If 
this  is  so,  the  “iron  men” are  set  to  work  by  a promise,  at  best,  of  only  one-third  of  the  pay  justly  due 
them,  if  their  efforts  are  successful - 

We  cannot  see,  at  any  rate,  how  taking  off  the  tax  would  help  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh, 
Nothing  affects  the  price  of  pig  metal  and  blooms  in  this  market,  less  than  does  the  freight.  A mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  this,  and  if  any  one  is  benefitted,  it  will  be  theowners  of  the  anthracite 
furnace  oi?  the  bloomery,  and  whatever  sum  is  given  to  them,  the  deficiency  mnst  be  mad 3 up  by  di- 
rect tax  on  the  rest  of  the  people — including  the  fufnace  and  rolling  mill  men  west  of  the  mount8itf3 
Of  course. 


*‘1852,  “ “ 1.896.811  42 

‘‘1853,  “ “ ” 4.983  199  91 

“ 1854,  “ “ “ 1.876.078  88 

“ 1855,  “ “ “ 1.913.121  60 

“ 1856,  “ “ “ 2 009.466  44 

Supposing  the  public  works  to  have  been  managed  in  1856,  with 
the  economy  and  ordinary  prudtmce  of  a private  corporation,  and 
allowing  fifty  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  management,  they  were  that 
year  worth  $20,000,000. 

In  1854  the  Legislative  Committee  which  examined  the  whole 
question  of  value,  and  recommended  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line , 
fixed  the  price  at  $12.000.000- — a minority  of  the  committee  dis- 
sented from  the  report  because  the  price  was  too  low.  No  person 
could,  at  that  time,  have  valued  the  Main  Line  below  $12,000,000. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  getting  at  its  value,  which  is  better, 
and  which  no  figures  or  results  deduced  irom  extravagant  or  incom- 
petent management  can  be  permitted  to  controvert.  Since  the 
year  1851,  an  abundantly  able  and  responsible  company,  composed 
in  part  of  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the  transportation 
business  on  the  canal  from  its  beginning,  and  comprising  at  least 
two  individuals  who  had  just  served  in  the  board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, offered  to  take  the  public  works  for  a term  of  ten  years, 
keep  them  in  operation  and  repair  at  their  own  expense,  and  pay 
into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  per  annum.  Sup- 
posing three-fourths  of  this  sum  only  to  be  due  to  the  Main  Line, 
the  amount  would  be  $750,000  per  annum,  equal  to  a principal  at 
5 per  cent,  of  $15,000,000.  This  was  the  value  of  the  Main  Line 
as  ascertained  by  the  best  and  most  certain  mode  of  getting  at  the 
value  of  any  thing,  viz : — what  was  actually  offered  for  it  in  the 
market.  The  new  Portage  Road  has  been  added  at  a cost  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  and  suddenly  in  the  year  1857,  we  find  the 
works  of  the  Commonwrealth  so  much  depreciated  as  to  be  actually 
sold  for  the  principal  of  $375,000  per  annum,  or  $7,500,000. 
Here  is  an  enormous  change  of  value,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  directly  in  the  canal  are  sacrificed,  and 
instead  of  the  wholesome  competition  intended  to  be  reserved , 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a, 
corporation  which  may  and  docs  oppress  them.  The  state  of  things 
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We  describe  was-  -next  hoi’  intended  n or  anticipated,  and  the  Common- 
wealth, (throwing  out  of' view  the  tax,)  has  just  so  much  the  worst 
of  the  bargain.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  Legislature,  the' 
“party  of  the  first  part”  in  the  contract  of  1846,  finding  that  it 
had  the  compulsory,  or  persuasive  power,  to  annul  one  part  of  the 
contract,  should  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  “we  desire  to 
take  back  the  privilege  given,  we  will  dismantle  your  line  and  mo- 
nopolize the  emoluments  of  trade  and  travel,  still  expecting  you  to 
adhere  to  your  part  of  the  contract  and  pay  the  tonnage  tax,”  what 
terms  would  be  found  strong  enough,  in  the  view  of  the  other  party, 
with  which  to  characterize  the  injustice  of  the  act  ? And  yet  such 
a demand  to  cancel  one  side  of  the  agreement,  coming  from  the 
Commonwealth,  would  be  really  more  reasonable  than  that  origina- 
ting with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company. 

The  argument  that  the  Company  has  conferred  great  benefits  on 
the  State,  by  attracting  a large  amount  of  trade  through  her  borders, 
and  therefore  should  be  released  from  the  tax,  is  valueless,  when  we 
reflect  that  in  the  very  act  of  carrying  this  trade  is  found  the  remu- 
neration ; the  trade  is  not  carried  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  but 
the  stockholders.  In  the  profit  made  is  found  the  reward,  and  any 
other  road, workshop  or  farm,  which  while  it  ministers  to  the  support  of 
the  owner,  adds  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  the  general  business 
activity,  may  as  justly  claim  money  from  the  common  coffer.  Be- 
sides this,  the  tonnage  had  been  and  would  have  been  borne  through 
our  State,  if  this  corporation  had  not  been  brought  into  existence. 

The  researches  of  the  distinguished  New  York  State  Engineers, 
McAlpin  and  Clark,  have  proven  an  ordinary  canal  to  be  a cheaper 
and  more  capacious  mode  of  transportation  than  any  rail  road ; and 
others,  of  our  own  State,  have,  as  the  result  of  mingled  experience 
with  railroads  and  canals,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Gay,  the  State  Engineer,  in  his  report,  just  published,  says: 
“The  rail  road  mania  which  has  prevailed  the  last  few  years,  had 
almost  entirely  obscured  the  horizon  of  our  canals.  They  had  be- 
gun to  be  looked  upon  as  miserable  ditches , the  emblem  of  the  folly 
of  a great  Commonwealth.  * * * Time  will  prove  the  wisdom 

of  the  policy  which  secured  their  construction.”  This  prediction,  of 
course,  cannot  now  be  realized  in  regard  to  the  Main  Line,  as  its 
present  ownership  will  never  suffer  it  to^  occupy  a competing,  but 
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only  a subordinate  or  auxiliary  position.  It  can  be  shown  that  our 
Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  had  a capacity  for 
tonnage  equal  to  at  least  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  with  a 
finished  double  track. 

Had  the  canal,  however,  proved  inefficient  in  retaining  and  ac- 
commodating the  traffic  brought  to  our  border  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  railroads  running  west  from  Pittsburgh,  the  Commonwealth 
owned  already  a railroad  extending  part  of  the  way,  was  construct- 
ing another  link,  and  could  easily  have  finished  the  chain  between 
her  Eastern  and  Western  cities.  She  indisputably  owned  the  priv- 
ilege of  doing  this,  and  now  might  have  been  in  receipt  of  the  entire 
profits.  The  fact  of  her  Legislature  having  bargained  away  the 
opportunity  to  control  the  whole,  for  the  pittance  of  a tonnage  tax, 
is  surely  no  very  cogent  reason  why  she  should  yield  even  that  pit- 
tance to  the  party  enjoying  the  benefit  of  her  sacrifice. 

When  the  Main  Line  was  offered  for  sale  it  was  claimed  by  those 
who  had  not  pre-determined  who  should  be  the  purchasers,  that  this 
tonnage  tax  was  a part  of  the  perquisites  which  belonged  to  it,  and 
should  be  offered  to  the  purchaser.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a 
provision  attached  to  the  act  giving  the  buyer  the  right  to  collect 
and  receive  the  tax,  would  have  enabled  the  Commonwealth  to 
realize  a much  larger  price.  The  tonnage  tax  in  1856,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Commissioners  of  that  year,  “legitimately  belongs 
to  the  revenues  of  the  public  works,  was  $222, 227  68,”  or  the  in- 
terest on  $4,500,000.  This  sum  represents  the  amount,  (over  and 
above  the  seven  millions  and  a half,)  which  the  State  would  have  re- 
ceived for  this  Main  Line,  if  the  tonnage  tax  were  to  remain  just 
$225,000  per  annum.  But  a natural  heavy  increase  of  tonnage  may 
be  expected  and  is  predicted  in  each  report  of  the  Company  or  Canal 
Commissioners,  which  would  have  offered  an  enormous  margin  for 
speculation  to  the  purchaser,  and  enhanced  the  price  still  more. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  in  purchasing  on  the  special  terms 
of  seven  millions  and  a half,  which  clearly  contemplated  the  contin- 
uance of  the  three  mill  tax,  virtually  confirmed  the  original  agreement • 
Their  uniform  success  in  procuring  special  legislation  of  late  years 
may  have  flattered  them  with  the  idea  that  their  wealth  and  influence 
would,  at  an  early  period,  procure  a release  from  the  tax.  But  no 
such  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  when  the  price  of  the 
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Main  Line  was  fixed.  The  mere  hopes  of  the  Company  do  not  en- 
title them  to  any — much  less  such  an  enormous  gratuity. 

These  opinions  of  your  Committee  are  further  strengthened.  In 
the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line,  there  was  a provision  that  if 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company  bid  $1,500,000  more  than 
any  other  party  it  should  be  released  from  the  taxes  therein  stated, 
forever.  The  Canal  Commissioners,  to  prevent  such  an  outrageous 
sacrifice  of  xhe  interests  of  the  people,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  relief,  and  an  injunction  was  granted  to  prevent  the  sale  under 
the  clause  objected  to.  The  Court,  in  their  opinion,  hold  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

“The  amount  of  taxes  proposed  to  be  released  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion. It  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  tax  which  would  of  course  be  levied  on  the  property  about 
to  be  sold  to  the  Company.  Judging  from  the  increase  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  constant  augmentation  of  trade  and  travel 
along  the  route,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  five 
years  from  this  time  it  would  be  double  its  present  amount.  But 
conceding  that  the  tax  to  be  released  will  hereafter  amount  to  no 
more  per  annum  than  the  sum  paid  in  1856,  the  amount,  according 
to  the  admissions  of  the  Rail  Road  Company  itself,  would  be  $280,- 
739.21  per  annum  for  ever.  This  sum  is  more  than  aqual  to  the 
interest  on  $5,600,000  at  5 per  cent,  the  rate  to  be  charged  the 
purchaser.  In  other  words,  the  Act  of  Assembly  proposes  to  give 
the  Rail  Road  Company  a consideration  equal  to  $5,600,000  for 
$1,500,000,  and  thus  give  that  Company  an  advantage  equal  to 
$4,100,000  over  every  other  bidder  at  the  sale.” 

The  discrepency  between  the  $222,000  taken  by  us  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  and  the  sum  named  by  the  Court? 
is  because  the  latter  includes  other  than  the  three  mill  tax.  It  is 
a low  estimate  to  assume  that  the  tonnage  tax  will,  in  less  than  five 
years,  amount  to  half  a million  of  dollars  per  annum — a handsome 
sum  towards  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  oppressive 
debt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which,  if  remitted,  must  be  paid  sooner 
or  later  by  the  assessment  of  a direct  tax  on  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  tonnage  tax  is  in  conflict  with  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  retains  in 
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the  general  government  “ the  right  to  regulate  commerce  hetwen  the 
States."  We  find  the  just  views  of  that  provision,  and  the  answer 
to  the  assertion,  well  expressed  in  a report  of  Messrs.  Quiggle, 
Goodwin  and  M’Clintock,  to  the  Senate,  in  1854.  “That  provision 
was  made  to  prevent  conflicting  commercial  regulations  by  the  dif- 
ferent States  which  would  naturally  lead  to  a breach  of  harmoriy 
between  them  ; and  not  as  binding  upon  this  Legislature  as  a con- 
stitutional rule  to  govern  it  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  Hail 
Hoads  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Were  these  within  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  would 
have  had  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  subject.  But  Rail  Roads 
within  a State,  though  they  may  lead  to  its  borders,  are  subjects 
exclusively  within  the  State  authority,  for  their  establishment,  reg- 
ulation, and  control.  The  transit  of  goods  upon  them  is  not  “ com- 
merce between  the  States,”  though  they  may  cross  the  boundary 
line,  any  more  than  the  transportation  of  goods  on  the  common 
highways  which  preceded  them  was  commerce  between  the  States. 
It  is  mere  transportation  upon  the  artificial  highways,  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  herself;  her  own  creatures,  and  subject 
to  her  own  will.  Commerce  floats  upon  the  navigable  waters  with 
which  our  continent  is  so  bountifully  supplied,  and  arrives  at  and 
departs  from  the  ports  of  entry  established  by  Congress.  The 
Rail  Roads  built  by  the  States  are  under  no  regulations  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  no  national  ports  of  entry  and  departure.  The 
tolls  paid  upon  the  Rail  Roads  are  not  “ duties  or  imposts,”  and  the 
goods  transported  upon  them  are  not  “ imports  or  exports.”  These 
tolls  are  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  railway,  and  a return  for 
the  capital  invested.” 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  invested  thirty  millions  in  afford- 
ing facilities  for  transportation  within  her  jurisdiction.  Twenty  of 
this  is  now  absorbed  in  the  Penn ’a.  R.  R.  and  the  privileges  granted 
to  it,  and  surely  she  is  entitled  to  the  small  share  of  the  profits 
she  bargained  for  in  making  the  investment. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  chartering  her  principal  Rail  Roads 
imposed  on  them  a tonnage  tax  equal  to  the  toll  upon  her  canals, 
but  those  powerful  corporations  succeeded  in  1851  in  procuring  its 
repeal.  We  are  pointed  to  this  action  as  an  example  of  “enlight- 
ened liberality”  which  should  guide  our  policy.  If  example  were  ar- 


gurnent,  this  one  would  be  fully  answered  by  that  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  displays  her  ‘‘liberality”  in  providing  that  her 
own  citizens  have  the  use  of  her  own  Rail  Roads  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  people;  or  that  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  which 
hut  a few  years  ago  was  as  Pennsylvania  is  now,  groaning  under 
an  oppressive  debt.  She  was  even  bankrupt  and  repudiating — dis- 
graced throughout  the  world.  She  wisely  imposed  a tax  on  the  val- 
uable privileges  granted  to  her  central  railway,  and  as  the  result,  her 
supposed  impracticable  debt  will  be  liquidated  in  a few  years,  and 
the  Rail  Roads  bid  fair  to  support  the  whole  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  Illinois  the  tax  is  a per  centage  on  receipts ; here  it 
is  on  tonnage.  Although  it  would  be  folly  to  make  the  mere  act  of 
another  a cause  for  our  imitation,  it  is  wisdom  to  observe  and  weigh 
the  result  or  efi'ect  of  that  act,  and  its  applicability  to  our  own  case 
to  aid  us  in  our  decision.  We  may  infer,  from  the  beneficial  oper- 
ation of  a law  on  a people  similarly  circumstanced  with  ourselves, 
that  like  results  would  accrue  to  us  under  the  same  law.  The  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  is  equally  true.  How  then  does  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tonnage  tax  operate  in  the  State  of  New  York?  Near- 
ly every  administration  of  the  Government  since  its  repeal,  has  re- 
commended the  reinstatement  of  the  original  act ; but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years.  In  1855,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  a special  message,  and  both  the  State  Auditor  and  State 
Engineer  in  their  annual  reports,  recommended  the  reimposition  of 
the  tolls.  A committee  of  the  Legislature,  Win.  Blackford,  chair- 
man, the  same  year  urge  the  canal  tolls  on  Rail  Road  tonnage  as 
‘‘just  and  requisite.”  “A3  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  impose 
such  tolls”  say  they — “there  can  be  no  question.”  The  Rail  Road 
Companies,  deriving  their  corporate  privilege  from  State  legis- 
lation, and  being  subject  by  the  constitution  to  such  changes  and 
amendments  in  their  acts  of  incorporation  as  the  Legislature  may 
deem  proper,  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  mould  them  in  such 
form,  and  subject  them  to  such  charges  and  restrictions  as  they  may 
deem  the  interest  of  the  State  to  require.”  “ The  interest  of  the 
State  government  in  this  country  is  identical  with  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  paramount  and  first  to  be  cared  for  by  its  legislators, 
not  by  interfering  with  vested  inherent  rights,  but  by  properly 
restricting  and  controlirig  privileges  granted  and  enjoyed  as  a mat- 
ter of  favor  and  not  of  right.’’ 
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They  conclude  a.  long  and  unanswerable  report  in  these  words  : 
“ Your  Committee  have  therefore  arrived  at  a firm  conviction  of 
the  propriety,  necessity  and  expediency,  of  imposing  tolls  upon 
Rail  Road  tonnage,  and  have  prepared  a bill  for  that  purpose.” 

In  1856,  a strenuous  effort  was  again  made  to  repeal  the  obnox- 
ious act  of  1851,  and  a Select  Committee  of  the  Legislature  again 
reported  in  favor  of  so  doing.  It  was  even  proposed  to  reclaim 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  received  since  that  time,  on  the 
ground,  principally,  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Assem- 
bly which  gave  away  a source  of  revenue,  which  had  already  in 
good  faith  been  pledged  to  the  creditors  of  the  State.  The  Canal 
Commissioner's  estimated  that  the  sum  which  would  be  received,  if 
the  law  in  question  were  repealed,  at  $428,444.00. 

The  Canal  Auditor,  N.  S.  Benton,  Esq.,  in  the  report  for  1857, 
just  published,  says:  “The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  July,  1857,  re- 
leasing certain  Rail  Roads  from  the  payment  of  the  canal  tolls  on 
the  freight  carried  thereon,  seems  to  be  called  for  by  pressing  con- 
siderations of  duty  and  policy,  as  well  as  by  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. * * * But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  repeal  of  the 

act  of  1851  would  seriously  effect  the  interests  of  the  Rail  Roads, 
and  objections  be  raised  on  that  ground.  If  the  State  is  bound  to 
lay  aside  it3  own  paramount  interests,  if  the  welfare  of  a few  rail' 
way  shareholders  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  State,  * * * * then  only  a suggestion  of  this 

sort  might  be  put  in  with  some  force.”  lie  further  declares  that 
if  the  tolls  continue  to  be  remitted,  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  by  direct  taxation. 

Even  since  the  appointment  of  your  Committee,  new  steps  have 
been  initiated  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  which  in  all  probability, 
will  result  in  placing  the  canal  tolls,  not  only  on  one,  but  on  all 
the  Rail  Roads  before  the  opening  of  spring  navigation. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  plain,  in  the  experience  of  our  sister 
State,  on  this  question,  it  is,  that  in  1851,  she  was  lead  by  the  so- 
licitation, or  machinations,  of  her  Rail  Road  Companies,  to  pass 
an  Act  which,  just  in  proportion  as  it  weakened  her,  strengthened 
them,  until  now  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  in  the  legislative 
halls,  is  almost  paramount  to  that  of  the  people.  Years  of  honest 
effort  by  her  executive  department  have  failed  to  retrieve  the  false 


Step.  Pennsylvania  may  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  is  far  easier  to 
take  off  the  three  mill  tax  than  to  reinstate  it.  It  is  as  true  as 
trite,  that  corporations  are  soulless,  but  they  have  more  heads  and 
arms  than  the  fabled  Briareus.  When  a corporation  grows  rich 
and  powerful,  each  individual  in  its  employ  becomes  an  arm  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  central  power,  and  few  of  these  arms  realize 
that  there  is  a wrong  in  building  up  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
their  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of 
banking  institutions,  which  have  afforded  long  experience  to  the 
legislative  department,  they  are  watched  and  jealously  confined 
within  proper  bounds — but  the  railway  corporations  have  been  re- 
garded merely  as  objects  for  the  protecting  and  fostering  power  of 
law.  These  now,  as  they  increase  in  strength,  require  to  be  kept 
in  check  by  such  restraints  and  careful  legislation,  as  may  save  the 
public  interests  from  their  growing  disposition  to  sacrifice  all  to 
their  own  aggrandizement.  They  are  found  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  legislative  halls  for  privilege  after  privilege,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions— now  for  release  of  this  tax,  now  for  that.  Their  efforts 
are  ceaseless,  untiring,  for  themselves,  as  against  the  people.  That 
our  language  is  more  than  justified,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rail  Road  Company,  is  shown  by  the  procurement  of  the  act 
of  Assembly,  only  last  winter,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  quoted  “ proposed  to  give  the  Rail  Road  Company 
a consideration  of  $5,600,000”  of  the  people’s  money  for  $1,500,- 
000 — and  that  thwarted  by  the  interference  of  the  Court,  they  are 
now  seeking  release  from  a portion  of  the  tax  in  another  way. 
The  Commonwealth,  in  the  original  charter,  reserved  the  right  (as 
has  been  the  custom  in  granting  charters)  to  purchase  the  Rail  Road 
for  cost,  and  8 per  cent,  interest,  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  20 
years.  This  right,  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State,  has  been 
given  up  without  consideration  ; and  if  the  tonnage  tax  be  now 
released,  in  a few  years  we  will,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
them  asking  a release  from  the  interest  of  the  purchase  of  the 
-Main  Line ; observe,  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  one,  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  other,  and  the  new  case  will  duubtless  gain  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  assertion,  that,  in  taking  these  works,  the 
Pensylvania  Road  generously  relieved  the  Commonwealth  of  an 
oppressive  burden,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  relieved  in  turn.  If 


there  is  any  force  in  reasoning  by  parity,  there  is  ground  for  this 
expectation. 

We  have  examined  all  the  arguments  we  can  find  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  tonnage  tax,  endeavoring  to  give  them  their  due 
value,  and  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  argument,  which,  aside  from 
those  already  alluded  to,  seems  to  form  at  once  the  foundation  and 
capstone  of  the  structure,  which  is  expected  to  fill  the  eye  of  the 
people  while  this  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  is  being  cut  off.  It 
is  found  thus  expressed  in  an  early  report  of  J.  Edgar  Thompson^ 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  (then 
chief  engineer)  and  has  been  in  substance  repeated  in  many  reports 
since.  “All  extraordinary  charges  upon  the  trade  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rail  Road  made  by  the  State  are  but  taxes  on  its  local  travel 
and  business ; our  through  rates  *****  will  n0£ 
controlled  by  any  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Company.  Compe- 
tition  with  other  routes  must  necessarily  fix  the  charges  upon  our 
roads  whether  it  be  for  travel  or  for  freight,  without  reference  to 
any  taxes  upon  its  tonnage.  Hence  the  impolicy  of  a tax,  the 
whole  of  which  must  be  imposed  upon  the  local  business  of  the  road, 
and  borne  by  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  this  Com- 
pany is  made,  indirectly,  the  tax  collector.”*  We  find  the  latter 
part  of  this  still  more  strongly  presented  in  the  present  mode  of 
making  out  the  local  freight  bills  of  the  Company.  It  is  thus  stated 
on  each  bill : 

“Note. — The  State  Tax  collected  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 


sylvania   $ 

Penna.  Rail  Road  freight  and  charges $ ” 


Here,  the  modest  “indirectly”  is  repudiated,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Rail  Road  Company  claims  to  be  the  direct  agent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  collect  taxes  ! Who  appointed  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  to  this  office,  and  when  was  the  appointment  made  are 
pertinent  questions.  There  is  a State  Tax  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
and  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  might,  with  the  same  propriety  and 
truth,  inform  the  grantor,  that  he  is  the  Agent  of  the  State  to  col- 
lect the  tax  and  demand  it  accordingly.  If  the  demand  was  made 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  money,  as  to  compel  the 
creditor,  by  the  shallow  pretext,  to  petition  against  the  tax  on  bonds 
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and  mortgages  as  though  he  would  be  the  gainer  thereby,  the  po- 
sition of  the  pretended  tax  collector  would  seem  ridiculous.  Yet 
the  cases  are  parallel.  The  Commonwealth  did  not  impose  a tax 
on  the  freight  of  the  citizen,  but  on  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rail  Road.  When  remonstrance  has  been  made  against  the 
onerous  charges  of  the  Company,  the  reply  has  been  in  substance 
— “ It  is  not  we  who  oppress  you,  it  is  the  tonnage  tax ; get  that 
repealed  for  us  or  you  must  continue  to  groan  under  your  burden.” 
At  the  same  time  they  say  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  citizens  who 
are  persuaded  or  coerced  into  their  interests ; “ See  it  is  not  the 
Rail  Road  that  pays  the  tonnage  tax,  but  your  own  citizens,  and 
not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  people  of  the  whole  west.” 

In  the  argument,  and  the  facts,  your  committee  do  not  see  a rea- 
son for  abolishing  the  tax,  but  only  find  an  acknowleded  abuse  of 
the  power  and  privileges  granted  to  the  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  and  an 
imperative  demand  for  the  equitable  interference  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizen.  That  the  Legislature  in  the  plain 
words : “ All  tonnage  of  whatever  description  or  hind , except  the 
ordinary  baggage  of  passengers , <fc.  shall  be  subject  to  a toll  or 
duty,”  meant  to  say,  “ we  constitute  the  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  our  dep- 
uty tax  collectors  with  authority  to  collect  double  from  some  citizens, 
nothing  from  others,  and  especially  to  make  somebody  at  Pitsburgh 
pay  $1  per  ton  on  any  goods  which  citizens  of  Ohio  may  ship,”  is 
preposterous,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  so  bare-faced  an 
abuse  of  power,  and  at  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  un- 
checked. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  tonnage  tax  should  not  be  re. 
pealed  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  so  far  as  it  has  already  been 
repealed  it  ought  to  be  reinstated.  That  in  addition  to  the  argu- 
ments aready  given  against  its  repeal,  the  necessities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth require  its  continuance,  and  that  if  any  change  what- 
ever is  demanded,  in  justice  to  others,  it  is  that  other  Rail  Road 
Companies  similarly  situated  with  the  Penna.  Rail  Road  should 
have  a similar  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

*This  is  in  part  contradicted  in  the  following  extract  from  the  10th  annual  report  of  1857 ; — “An- 
other obstacle  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  through  freight  already  referred  to  is  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  State,  in  impposing  a duty  of  one  dollar  per  gross  ton,  thus  driving  the  produce  of  the 
west  by  other  routes  to  the  seaboard  by  depriving  this  company  of  the  ability  to  reduce  rates  so  as 
to  draw  the  tonnage  through  Pennsylvania.” 


DO  THE  RAIL  ROADS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  DISCRIMI- 
NATE AGAINST  HER  CITIZENS? 


The  Ruil  Road  Convention  held  at  Columbus  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  adopted  the  following  freight  tariff  on  fourth  class 
goods  and  flour,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  October,  on  all  the 
routes  to  the  east,  viz  : 

Cincinnati  to  New  York,  65  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Flour  $1.25 

Indianapolis  to  New  York,  70  “ per  100  lbs.  “ 1.65 

Columbus  to  New  York,  58  “ per  100  lbs.  “ 1.10 

The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  via  Pennsylvania 
Central,  Ft.  Wayne,  and  C.  C.  & Cin.  Roads  is  . . 826  miles. 

Distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  . . . 352  “ 

The  charge  between  the  two  latter  places  if  proportional  to  that 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  would  be  27  69-100  cents  per 
100  lbs.  or  $5.53  8-10  per  ton.  The  actual  charge  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia  per  card  rates,  on  fourth  class  goods,  is  50  cts,  per 
100  lbs.  or  $10.00  per  ton. 

The  published  card  rates  dated  February,  1853,  from  New  York 
to  the  places  named  via  Penna.  Central  Road,  are  as  follows : 

1st  Class.  2d  Class.  3d  Class.  4th  Class.  Spec’l. 


To  Pittsburgh, 

123 

105 

90 

“ Columbus,  O. 

115 

90 

82 

“ Cincinnati, 

125 

100 

90 

“ Newark,  O. 

119 

97 

82 

“ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

175 

145 

135 

“ Evansville, 

165 

134 

118 

“ Cleveland,  O. 

135 

105 

85 

Chicago, 

210 

160 

140 

Pittsburgh  to  Columbus,  1st  Class  47  cents. 

“ to  Evansville,  “ 1 IB  “ 

“ to  St.  Louis,  “ 125  “ 

“ to  Cincinnati,  “ 66  “ 

Thus  1st  class  freight  intended  for  Pittsburgh  is  charged,  $1.23 
Same  for  Columbus,  0.  $1.15,  less  47  cents  equal  to  at 

Pittsburgh,  ........  68 

Charges  against  Pittsburgh  per  100  lbs.  ...  55 

So  with  other  points  named. 

By  private  letter  from  a reliable  New  York  house  we  learn  that 
the  “ Penna.  II.  R.  could  probably  be  contracted  with  to  carry  for 
less  than  $1.00  to  Cincinnati , hut  no  less  than  $1.05  to  Pittsburgh ” 
the  latter  information,  being  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  by  a 
party  who  consigned  some  goods  to  Pittsburgh,  and  endeavored  to 
get  them  taken  at  a lower  rate.  Our  correspondent  informs  us  that 
to  points  west  of  Pittsburgh  the  card  rates  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 
The  quotations  we  give  from  printed  rates  are  examples  of  a large 
number  to  different  points,  which  might  be  given  as  equally  appli- 
cable, in  answer  to  your  question.  AVe  propose  to  mention  a few 
of  the  deductions  which  naturally  flow  from  the  table. 

A letter  dated  two  days  ago  in  New  York,  states  that  the  freight 
on  a certain  4th  class  article  from  that  city  to  Cincinnati  via  Pitts- 
burgh is  65  cts.  per  100.  Within  a few  days  the  same  article  has 
been  received  in  Pittsburgh,  at  a cost  of  70  cts.  per  100  lbs.  If  it 
is  claimed  that  the  Cincinnati  rate  is  less  than  remunerative  to  the 
company,  by  what  law  of  justice  or  common  sense  are  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  (for  whose  benefit  the  officials  assert  this  road  was 
erected)  compelled  to  make  good  its  losses  incurred  in  conferring 
advantages  upon  the  citizens  of  other  States.  If  the  object  in 
these  unjust  discriminations,  is  primarily  to  minister  to  the  vanity 
of  corporations  which  resort  to  this  mode  of  swelling  the  amount  of 
gross  receipts  at  our  expense,  the  injustice  seems  only  the  more  in- 
excusable and  mischievous.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  Cincinnati 
rates  are  remunerating  to  the  companies,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
are  made  the  victims  of  a most  unjustifiable  extortion.  The  indi- 
rect effects  of  the  wrong  are  also  injurious  to  our  business  and  pros- 
perity. If  a western  merchant  were  to  consign  goods  from  New 


York  to  a steamboat  at  Pittsburgh  for  transportation  to  Cincinnati, 
in  order  to  place  him  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he  had  shipped  the 
goods  through  by  rail,  the  steamboat  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
them  for  nothing,  pay  the  drayage  in  Pittsburgh,  and  5 cents  per 
hundred  pounds  additional  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  A simi- 
lar operation  takes  place  in  shipping  eastward.  The  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Road  becomes  the  protector  of  the  western  road  against 
steamboat  competition,  nor  can  any  one,  except  its  authorized  agents, 
ship  by  steamboat  save  at  a loss.  It  is  fast  becoming  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  success  of  a steamer  on  the  upper  Ohio  that  some 
agent  or  official  of  the  Rail  Road  Company  shall  be  part  owner. 
The  steamboat  interests  may  make  many  interesting  deductions 
from  the  tables  and  facts  furnished. 

If  a person  were  to  consign  goods  for  Cincinnati  to  a Pittsburgh 
commission  merchant  to  go  forward  by  rail,  the  cost  would  be  : 


New  York  to  Pittsburgh, 1.23 

Drayage 02 

Commission  per  100  lbs 03 

Freight  to  Cincinnati, 50 

Total, 1,78 

Through  rate 1 .00 


Discrimination  against  commission  business 78 


To  St.  Louis  it  would  be 79 


If  a merchant  at  Columbus  buys  dry  goods  in  New  York  they 
will  cost  him  at  home  57c  per  hundred  less  freight  than  would  be 
paid  on  the  same  goods  if  sold  to  him  by  a Pittsburgh  merchant. 
If  he  buys  anvils,  salaratus,  oil,  chains,  or  other  third  class  articles, 
they  will  cost  him  in  freight  40c  per  hundred  less  than  if  sold  to 
him  by  the  Pittsburgh  merchant. 

We  take  the  following  rates  in  part  from  the  printed  documents 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  Fort  Wayne  roads,  and  part  from 
a private  source ; we  put  the  hitter  in  italics  : 

From  C in.  to  Pldla.  4 tli  class,  58 c per  100 — Flour  105  bbl. 


44 

Pg’h  “ 

c 

lO 

o 

44 

do  “ 

do  40  cents,  special  for  grain. 

44 

do  “ 

do  45  “ for  heavy  groceries. 

44 

do  “ 

Cincinnati,  4th  class,  40c  per  100  lbs. 

4* 

do  “ 

Columbus,  do  28c  “ 

“ Cincinnati  to  New  York,  4th  class,  60c  per  100  lbs. 
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If  a Westmoreland  county,  a Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  miller 
each  buys  44  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  latter  city,  at  the  same  price, 
the  account  with  the  barrel  of  Flour  placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  stands  thus : 

Westmoreland  miller  pays  for  270  pounds  of  wheat  . $4.50 

Freight  to  Pittsburgh,  270  pounds  at  40c  per  100  lbs  . 1.08 

Drayage  in  Pittsburgh,  ......  &4 

Freight  on  barrel  to  Philadelphia,  .....  90 

Cost  of  barrel  Floor  in  Philadelphia,  . . . $6.52 

Philadelphia  miller  pays  for  wheat,  ....  $4.50* 

Freight  on  270  pounds  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia, 

58c  per  100  ........  1.56 

Total,  . . .....  6.06 

Less  difference  in  value  of  offals,  . . . 25 

Cost  of  barrePof  Flour  in  Philadelphia,  . . . $5.81 

Cincinnati  miller  pays  for  wheat,  .....  4.50 
Freight  on  barrel  of  Flour,  ......  1.05 

Cost  of  barrel  of  Flour  in  Philadelphia,  . . . $5.55 

Difference  in  favor  of  western  miller,  caused  by  discrimi- 
nation in  rail  road  charges,  . . . . . 97c 

In  favor  of  the  Philadelphia  miller,  • . . . 71c 

The  calculation,  it  may  bo  noticed,  leaves  out  of  view  the  freight 
on  wheat  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mill  in  Westmoreland  county,  and 
the  latter  is  merely  named  as  the  representative  of  a section  of 
country  outside  of  Pittsburgh. 

Until  lately,  a discrimination  of  a large  part  of  this  sum  existed 
against  the  millers  in  Pittsburgh.  It  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  business  in  this  city,  and  as  a consequence,  cut  off  from  the 
Rail  Road  a source  of  revenue  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Railroad  Company  ought  to 
have  gained  from  this  little  experience  a knowledge  of  the  effect 
they  were  producing  on  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  ours,  through 
other  branches  of  business,  but  they  seem  only  to  have  applied  it 
*o  the  one. 


Some  of  our  millers  have  now  a special  contract  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Rail  Road  Company,  which  placed  them  on  a sufficiently 
favorable  footing  to  induce  them  to  resume  business.  The  terms  of 
their  agreement,  they  decline  to  make  public  for  the  manifest  reason 
that  it  only  exists  at  the  will  of  the  Rail  Road  Company.  Their 
fortunes  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  they  dare  not  risk  the 
chances  of  an  offence  which  may  cause  their  ruin.  This  fear  of 
the  Rail  Road  Company  exists  more  or  less  among  all  classes  of  our 
business  men.  They  hesitate  to  communicate  their  knowledge  of 
special  contracts  or  particular  instances  of  wrong,  lest  they  may 
thereby  be  subjected  to  a withdrawal  of  favor,  or  the  imposition  of 
new  burdens  injurious  to  their  own  individual  business.  This  feel- 
ing has  deprived  your  committee  of  much  valuable  information  on 
the  points  referred  to  us,  and  discloses  a mode  of  operating  on  the 
part  of  the  Rail  Road  Company,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
unbusiness  like,  and  must  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, as  well'  as  to  the  business  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

But  to  return  to  the  flour.  We  have  from  other  sources  than  the 
millers,  the  information  that  if  the  latter  can  show  that  the  wheat 
of  which  flour  is  made  was  bought  at  a point  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
flour  will  be  carried  from  Pittsburgh  at  the  same  pro-rata  rates  as  it 
would  have  paid  if  shipped  at  the  point  where  the  wheat  was  bought. 
The  miller  is  required  to  produce  the  western  bills  of  lading  to  prove 
the  point  at  which  the  purchase  was  made.  This  presents  a new 
kind  of  discrimination,  which  we  state  as  follows  : 


Freight  on  bbl.  of  Flour  to  Philadelphia — if  the  wheat  is 

purchased  in  Cincinnati, 56  cts.  per  bbl. 

Do.  if  wheat  is  bought  in  Pittsburgh,  . . . 90  “ “ “ 

Difference, 34  cts. 


Hence  the  miller  can  afford  to  pay  cents  more  per  bushel  for 
wheat  raised  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  than  for  that  raised  in  Al- 
legheny, Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Washington,  and  other  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  being  the  amount  of  discrimination  the  Rail 
Road  makes  in  favor  of  the  farmer  whose  Railway  station  is  in 
Cincinnati,  and  against  the  farmer  whose  station  is  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  miller  in  Westmoreland  county,  though  50  miles  nearer  the 
Hour  market,  must  pay  the  farmer,  7^  cents  per  bushel  less  than 
Cincinnati  wheat  costs  in  Pittsburgh,  or  he  cannot  compete. 

The  discrimination  is  equally  against  the  farmer  of  Lancaster, 
or  any  other  county  in  the  State,  the  markets  of  which  are  on  the 
line  of  the  Rail  Road. 

In  enabling  the  miller  to  pay  a larger  price  for  his  wheat  at  ev- 
ery place  West  of  Pennsylvania,  than  he  can  pay  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
Company  also,  to  that  extent  discourage  the  shipment  of  grain  to 
this  city  for  sale. 

The  singular  anomaly  exists  that  flour  may  be  shipped  from  this 
city  to  Philadelphia  the  same  day — each  shipper  getting  the  best 
terms  allotted  to  his  class,  or  his  individual  contract  at  the  follow- 
ing several  rates,  viz: — 54  cents,  70  cents,  75  cents,  80  cents,  86 
cents  and  90  cents.  Similar  discrepancies  in  the  charges  both  east- 
ward and  westward  exist  in  other  articles. 

Some  consumers,  or  sellers  of  oil,  for  instance,  pay  65  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  while  at  least  one  we  know,  who  (probably  for  reasons  be- 
fore alluded  to,)  declines  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject, 
pays  not  over  40  or  45  cents  per  100  lbs.  Comment  on  such  a 
system  of  business  seems  unnecessary. 

We  have  before  us  a bill  of  lading  of  flour  from  Nashville  to 
Philadelphia,  shipped  through  “the  only  persons  authorized  to  offer 
through  rates.”  The  river  freight  is  35  cents,  rail  freight  80  cents 
— total,  $1.15.  The  owner  of  this  flour  is  a Pittsburgh  merchant. 
If,  wishing  to  handle  it  himself  at  Pittsburgh,  he  had  ordered  it  to 
be  shipped  to  his  own  care,  the  cost  would  have  been  : 


River  Freight,  same, 35 

Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  90 

Drayage  in  Pittsburgh, 04 


$1.29 


Allowing  no  commission.  The  Rail  Road,  by  this,  discriminates 
against  doing  a commission  and  forwarding  business  in  Pittsburgh, 
14  cents  per  barrel ; in  other  words,  they  offer  14  cents  per  barrel 
to  every  commission  and  forwarding  merchant,  (except  the  one 
house,)  as  a bonus  to  leave  us  and  go  to  some  western  city.  To  the 
latter,  the  Company  pays  a commission  to  effect  the  desired  object. 
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A wholesale  grocer  in  this  city,  was  charged  by  the  Rail  Road 
the  same  freight  on  a large  lot  of  sugar,  as  was  paid  by  a Cincin- 
nati house  at  the  same  time.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a reclama- 
tion by  which  he  paid  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Cincinnati  house, 
though  his  goods  were  carried  only  half  the  distance. 

A merchant  in  a town  on  the  Mississipi  River,  was  charged  the 
same  price  for  freight  on  bales  of  brown  muslins,  bought  in  this 
city,  as  he  paid  on  the  same  goods  from  New  York,  via  Pittsburgh, 

The  full  extent  of  discrimination  against  us  by  private  contracts, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  occasional  accidental  develop- 
ments, such  as  these,  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  very  extensive. 

The  farmer  whose  rail  road  station  is  Greensburg,  Pa.  pays  40 
cents  per  100  lbs.  or  24  cents  per  bushel,  for  carrying  his  wheat 
329  miles. 

The  farmer  whose  station  is  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  pays  only  58  cents 
per  100  lbs.  or  34  cents  per  bushel,  to  carry  his  wheat  734  miles. 

The  merchant  at  Johnstown  or  Blairsville  pays  the  same  freight 
on  his  goods  as  if  he  resided  in  Pittsburgh. 

A manufacturer  of  axes  in  Lewistown,  pays  the  same  freight  to 
Pittsburgh,  from  that  place,  173  miles  West  of  Philadelphia,  as  his 
competitors  in  the  latter  city. 

A maker  of  an  article  of  hardware,  in  Shrewsbury,  York  county, 
shipped  goods  to  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  Harrisburg  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rail  Road,  at  77  cents  per  100  lbs.  at  the  same  time,  by 
way  of  Baltimore,  Harrisburg  and  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road,  at  45 
cents. 

We  might  multiply  these  illustrations  to  an  indefinate  extent, 
were  it  necessary,  but  have  said  enough  to  answer  the  inquiry  of 
your  resolutions,  “Do  our  rail  roads  discriminate  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  ?”  These  discriminations  operate  injuriously, 
not  only  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  also  against  every  station 
along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road ; every  merchant  of 
Pennsylvania  whose  goods  move  on  its  cars ; every  farmer  or  man- 
ufacturer, the  product  of  whose  industry  is  borne  upon  it  to  an 
Eastern  or  Western  market. 

In  reference  to  discrimination  in  passenger  fares,  your  committee 
have  not  inquired.  We  may  state,  however,  that  such  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  citizens  of  other  States  are  well  known  to  exist. 


The  present  fare  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  is  $10  00, 
which  is  2 83-100  cents  per  passenger,  per  mile.  It  is  presumed 
the  way  fare  is  higher. 

On  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road,  in  1855,  the  average  receipts 
from  through  and  way  passengers  were  2.02  per  mile.  In  1856, 
the  way  rate  was  2.45,  the  through  rate  1.70  cents,  per  passenger 
per  mile. 

In  an  ordinance  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Road  Company,  which,  by  their  acceptance,  became  a contract 
with  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  former  were  prohibited  from  acting 
as  commission  and  forwarding  merchants.  The  mode  in  which 
that  agreement  is  evaded,  by  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  do 
w’hat  wras  forbidden  to  the  principal,  requires  some  notice.  The 
commission  and  forwarding  business  has  been  so  utterly  annihilated 
in  this  city,  as  to  make  the  discriminations  against  it,  before  noticed, 
seem  quite  unnecessary.  The  arrangement  alluded  to,  is  notoriously 
injurious  to  the  business  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  also  a great  wrong, 
perpetrated  on  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road 
Company,  against  which  the  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County, 
or  their  representative  Directors,  should  most  strenuously  protest. 
The  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  sole  agency  of  the  Company,  are 
active  and  efficient  agents,  and  equal  to  any  business  house  in  the 
country,  but  if  the  same  terms  which  they  receive,  were  offered  to 
all,  the  Pennsylvania  Road  would  set  to  work  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants, in  this  and  other  cities,  who  would  bend  all  their  efforts  to 
attract  trade  to  the  line.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  present 
agents  of  the  Company  to  assume  that  a large  number  of  these  are 
as  active,  correct  and  efficient  business  men  as  the  house  now  solely 
employed.  That  they  would,  by  their  united  influence,  soon  over- 
burden the  Pennsylvania  Road  with  tonnage,  we  have  no  doubt. 
"Why  an  arrangement  so  manifestly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  except  those  who  directly  share  in  the  commissions 
allowed,  is  persisted  in,  is  as  unaccountable  as  some  of  the  other 
matters  alluded  to  in  this  report. 

If  the  present  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road  is  indicative  of 
the  future,  Pittsburgh  has  little  ground  for  pleasing  anticipation. 
On  the  completion  of  the  Steubenville  Road,  of  which  we  under- 
stand it  is  in  effect,  if  not  actually  the  lessee,  we  may  find  it  deliver- 
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ing  and  receiving  goods  at  points  on  the  river  below  us,  at  the  same 
charge  as  to  or  from  this  city.  A large  portion  of  the  steamboat 
tonnage,  with  the  business  incidental  to  it,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
wharf,  may  be  cut  off.  The  stipulation  that  the  break  of  gauge 
must  occur  in  the  city,  will  be  a small  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trans- 
ferring the  terminus  of  the  road  to  a point  forty  miles  further  West 
— whenever  the  Steubenville  Road  becomes  a part  of  the  great 
monopoly.  The  break  between  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  did  not 
prevent  the  terminus  from  being  in  effect,  so  far  as  New  York  trade 
is  concerned,  transferred  to  Cincinnati. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  the 
varied  interests  which  have  business  relations  with  this  vast  corpo- 
ration. But  when  it  is  considered  that  our  city  and  county  have 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  the  Rail  Roads 
centering  here  that  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  have 
been  given  up  and  ordinance  after  ordinance  have  been  passed  for 
their  benefit  or  protection — that  no  community  in  the  land  has  been 
so  liberal  and  yielding  to  their  requirements,  we  might  expect  to 
derive  special  advantages  instead  of  having  so  long  a list  of  griev- 
ances. 

The  people  looked  forward  to  the  construction  of  Rail  Roads 
which  were  expected  to  make  our  city  their  terminus,  and  thus  con- 
stitute it  a centre  and  point  at  which  the  agricultural  treasures  of 
the  west  were  to  be  gathered  for  sale  and  distribution  to  the  great 
eastern  marts.  Instead  they  find  that  it  has  become,  notwithstand- 
ing their  efforts  and  expenditures  a mere  way  station  on  a through- 
fare  deprived  even  of  its  once  valuable  advantage  of  being  the  “head 
of  navigation,”  and  a necessary  point  for  transhipment,  placed  on 
a par  with  the  villages  around  it,  in  all,  save  the  magnitude  of  its  debt, 
and  the  intensity  of  its  disappointment.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail 
Road  Company  acting  like  an  Irish  agent,  not  merely  lining  its 
own  pockets,  but  extorting  the  means  of  sustaining  the  non-resi- 
dents of  Ohio  and  New  York.  What  wonder,  then,  that  smarting 
under  their  grievances,  some  of  the  people  should  be  led  by  the  ha- 
rangues of  demagogues  to  the  disgraceful  attempt  to  repudiate  ob- 
ligations once  recognized  and  approved. 

Your  Committee  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  other  question 
referred  to  them,  viz  : 
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Is  the  Tonnage  Tax  tiie  Cause  of  the  Discriminations? — 
That  the  tonnage  tax  is  the  cause  of  the  discriminations  against  the 
local  trade,  and  is  paid  by  that  trade  only,  we  find  stated  by  the 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company.  We  find  it  how- 
ever, just  as  distinctly  stated  by  the  same  officials,  that  their  rates 
are  regulated  only  by  the  exigencies  of  competition.  The  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  require  that  the  tax  be  levied  upon  ‘’all 
tonnage,  of  whatever  description,  except  the  ordinary  baggage  of 
passengers.”  If  the  first  of  these  positions  is  true,  then,'  as  we 
have  shown  already,  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  it  is  a manifest 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Rail  Road  Company,  which  calls  loudly  for 
legislative  interference. 

If  the  contradictory  proposition  is  true,  then  our  examinations 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  exigencies  of  trade  do  not  make 
discrimination  against  us,  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  road; 
and  it  is  an  exercise  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  which 
equally  demands  legislative  interference.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  is  the  most  favorably  located,  and 
(equating  grades  for  distances  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,) 
by  far  the  shortest  route  from  the  interior  commercial  centres  to 
the  seaboard,  of  any  yet  constructed.  We  believe  it  can  have  no 
successful  competitor,  until  the  completion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
rival  lines,  which  are  projected  through  our  own  State. 

In  point  of  cheapness  of  first  cost,  and  expense  of  transportation 
on  it  per  mile,  it  is  more  economical  than  any  other  route.  It  can 
carry  goods  at  a much  less  price,  and  at  the  same  time  make  more 
money  than  any  rival  road.  Costing  but  about  one-half  the  sum 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie,  or  Central  roads,  these  latter  must 
make  double  as  much  money  per  mile  to  declare  the  same 
dividend.* 

In  the  year  1855,  after  paying  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  stock, 
and  all  other  expenses,  besides  $447,371  50  paid  on  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Company,  the  surplus  profit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
Road  was  $774,014  28. 

In  1856,  after  paying  8 per  cent,  dividend,  and  all  interest  and 


*The  New  York  and  Erie  Road  cost  $38,000,000.  The  Central  Road  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  cost 
$39,000,000,  a ad  its  continuation  to  New  York,  the  Hudson  River  Road,  cost  $13,000,000. 


tonnage  tax,  a surplus  net  profit  of  §950.105  55  was  credited  to 
the  construction  and  contingent  funds. 

In  1857,  notwithstanding  all  the  depressions  of  the  latter  part  of 
that  year,  the  profit,  after  paying  all  taxes  interest,  and  interest  on 
the  purchase  of  the  Main  Line,  is  stated  at  $1,100,150  95. 

These  sums  over  and  above  a reasonable  profit,  may  account  for 
the  discriminations,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  show  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  can  easily  pay  the  State  tax,  reduce  to  a 
fair  standard  its  local  charges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  to 
reap  liberal  profits  from  the  privileges  granted  in  its  charter. 

When  the  Company  have  brought  down  the  sum  of  their  net 
earnings  to  a more  meagre  percentage  on  the  investment,  and  re- 
duced their  charges  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  an  amount  barely 
compensating,  and  from  love  of  the  Commonwealth  are  anxious  to 
make  a still  further  reduction,  perhaps  the  tonnage  tax  might  then 
interfere  with  their  benevolent  intentions,  but  not  till  then.  That 
the  “tonnage  tax”  is  not  the  cause  of  the  discriminations  against 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  is  as  evident  as  is  the  fact,  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Company,  it  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  wrong. 
Nor  do  we  believe  its  removal  would  permanently  reduce  the  local 
charges,  or  induce  the  Company  to  change  our  relative  position  to 
parties  outside  of  the  State,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  end  of  the  road.* 
Nothing  short  of  the  completion  of  the  Connellsville  or  Allegheny 
Valley  Roads , or  the  direct  interference  of  the  Legislature , will  ef- 


*In  a ‘-Leport  of  the  increased  cost  of  trnsportatiou  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road,  in  const- 
qw  ce  of  its  connection  with  State  improvements,  with  impediments  to  a successful  competition  for 
Ih  o tgh  trade,  arising  from  the  existing  regulations  and  rates  of  tolls  on  the  State  Roads,” — which  was 
published  by  the  Company — being  written  by  their  Superintendent, — we  find  the  following  reasons 
why  the  Company  was  obliged  to  charge  high  races,  and  could  not  compete  with  other  roads.  W*» 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  annual  report,  in  th  same  covers,  showed  the  Company  was  competing 
most  successfully  at  the  same  time,  and  boasted  of  the  low  rate  of  cost  of  transportation,  as  compared 
with  other  rjads.  Mr.  Hauptsays;  ‘‘Adding  together  the  items  which  have  been  enumerated  : 

1.  Excess  of  expense  (over  what  is  fair) on  the  Columbia  Road $2.00 

2.  Expense  from  limit  of  weight £0 

25 

•i  Stat  80 

Total  per  Ion $3.91. 

Besides  this,  lie  gives  -I  other  specifications  of  bad  management,  which  could  not  very  well  be  set 
down  in  dollars  and  cents.  By  the  purchase  ot  the  Main  Line,  all  these  difficulties,  together  with  $3 .05 
of  the  extra  cost,  exclusive  of  the  tonnage  tax.  have  bean  removed,  yet  the  Company  se-  ms  to  be  in 
no  hotter  oondit’on  to  reduce  the  local  rates,  or  compete  with  other  roads,  than  before  The  tonnage 
t ix  of  SO  cents  is  now  the  incubus.  Let  that  le  removed.  nDd  some  other  pretext  will  b e found  to 
justify  disc? imhwt ion  aga:nst  the  local  trade. 
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feet  this  result , and  the  latter  remedy  alone  will  effect  it  for  parts  of 
the  State  east  of  Allegheny  County.* 

A release  of  the  tonnage  tax  would  in  the  end  produce  contrary 
results  from  those  essential  to  justice  and  right.  All  legislation  the 
tendency  of  which  renders  this  enormous  power  in  the  State  more 
independent  of  the  people,  increases  the  certainty  that  its  power  will 
be  used  adversely  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  regardless  of 
legislative  interference  or  control. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  Le- 
gislature, in  extending  special  privileges  to  Rail  Road  Companies, 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  chartering  Turnpikes,  Plank  Roads, 
or  the  construction  of  Canals,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1st.  To  promote  the  interests  of  the  entire  Commonwealth,  by 
increasing  the  general  wealth,  or  in  other  ways  (as  in  the  three 
mill  tax)  adding  to  the  revenues  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
affording  economical  and  expeditious  modes  of  transportation  and 
travel  for  the  use  of  its  own  citizens. 

~d.  To  promote  the  interests  of  particular  localities  through 
which  the  lines  of  communication  may  pass,  or  at  which  they  may 
terminate. 

3d.  To  afford  such  facilities  and  protection  to  stockholders  as 
will  enable  them  to  reap  whatever  profits  their  undertaking  is  sus- 
ceptible of,  without  detriment  to  the  main  object  of  the  legislation. 

In  chartering  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company,  these  ob- 
jects were  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  order  as 
we  have  stated  them,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry  could  halve  in- 
duced the  same  men  to  reverse  the  order,  placing  the  last  first.  If 
the  rail  road  is  not  managed  to  secure  the  first  objects  named,  the 
Legislature  has  the  power  to  compel  it  to  do  justice.  Silas  Seymour, 
the  present  distinguished  New  York  State  Engineer,  speaking  of  the 
roads  in  that  State,  says:  “If  any  legislation  were  justifiable  on  this 
subject,  ( the  rates  of  charge,)  it  would  be  to  prohibit  rail  roads  from 
carrying  freight  at  less  than  remunerating  rates,  and  to  compel  them 


fr-The  advanlace  of  competing  line?  i?  illustrated  by  the  New  York  and  Cincinnati  trade.  Even  our 
limited  experience  with  the  Canal  and  Rail  Road,  also  suggests  it.  Flour  was  carried  east  some  ti  nos 
at  j»5  cents,  and  for  a series  of  years  at  not  over  60  cents.  Soda  Ash,  and  such  like  articles  were  brought 
from  Philadelphia  at  33  cents  per  100  lbs. 
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to  transport  local  freights  at  the  same  proportionate  rates  as  through 
freights .”  Your  Committee  believe  that  such  legislation  is  not  only 
highly  proper,  but  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

If  a chartered  company  is  found  at  any  time  to  be  oppressing  the 
citizen,  evading  a provision  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  interfering 
■with  the  legitimate  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  doing  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  right, 
but  the  absolute  duty  of  the  government  to  remedy  the  abuse.  Such 
legislation  as  will  meet  the  case  in  point  is  already  a condition  in  the 
charter  of  at  least  one  of  our  rail  road  companies.* 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
remonstrate  against  the  repeal  of  the  “three  mill  tax  on  tonnage.” 
And,  also,  petition  the  Legislature  to  enact  the  following  law,  or  an 
equivalent,  which,  in  their  wisdom,  may  be  thought  to  meet  the  case, 
viz : 

Sec.  1.  All  railroad  Companies  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
so  regulate  their  tolls  and  charges  for  motive  power  and  ti'anspor- 
tation,  that  the  said  charges  shall  at  no  time  be  greater  per  passen- 
ger, or  per  ton,  per  mile,  on  passengers  or  freight,  destined  to  or  from 
any  port  or  place  in  this  Commonwealth,  either  by  rail  road  or  canal, 
than  may  be  charged  per  passenger,  or  per  ton,  per  mile,  for  the  same 
description  of  goods  or  merchandise  transported  over  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  said  road,  coming  from,  or  destined  to,  any  port,  or  place  in 
any  other  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  rate  of  charge  per  ton,  per  mile,  on  pig  iron, 
blooms,  ore,  coal,  lumber,  fire-brick,  and  all  other  articles,  the  product 
of  this  State,  not  commonly  carried  to  or  from  points  in  other  States, 
shall  at  no  time  bear  a higher  relative  proportion  of  charge  to  other 
goods  or  freight  than  they  now  beax-,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  R.  BRUNOT. 
ISAIAH  DICKEY. 
GEORGE  B.  JONES. 


fcTt  was  fdled  to  the  charter  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Rail  Toad,  at  the  instance  of  a Philadelphia 
member,  with  a view  of  preventing  that  Road  from  discriminating. 


■ 


